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own hands for sheep-pasture; and there are thousands of
poor wretches who think themselves blessed, if they can
obtain a hut worse than the squire's dog-kennel, and an acre
of ground for a potato-plantation, on condition of being as
very slaves as any in America. What can be more de-
plorable, than to behold wretches starving in the midst of
plenty'

We are apt to charge the Irish with laziness, because we
seldom find them employed ; but then we don't consider
they have nothing to do. Sir William Temple, in his
excellent remarks on the United Provinces, inquires why
Holland, which has the fewest and worst ports and com-
modities of any nation in Europe, should abound in trade,
and Ireland, which has the most and best of both, should
have none? This great man attributes this surprising ac-
cident to the natural aversion man has for labour; who will
not be persuaded to toil and fatigue himself for the super-
fluities of life throughout the week, when he may provide
himself with all necessary subsistence by the labour of a day
or two. But, with due submission to Sir William's profound
judgment, the want of trade with us is rather owing to the
cruel restraints we lie under, than to any disqualification
whatsoever in our inhabitants.

I have not, sir, for these thirty years past, since I was con-
cerned 111 tiade, (the greatest part of which time distresses
have been flowing in upon us,) ever observed them to swell
so suddenly to such a height as they have done within these
few months. Our present calamities are not to be repre-
sented ; you can have no notion of them without beholding
them. Numbers of miserable objects crowd our doors, beg-
ging us to take their wares at any price, to prevent their
families from immediate starving. We cannot part with our
money to them, both because we know not when we shall
have vent for their goods 3 and, as there are no debts paid,
we are afraid of reducing ourselves to their lamentable cir-
cumstances. The dismal time of trade we had during Marr's
Troubles in Scotland, are looked upon as happy days when
compared with the present.1

1 John Erskine, Earl of Mar, has elsewhere been characterized by
Swift as "crooked; he seemed to me to be a gentleman of good sense
and good nature.3' The great rebellion of 1715, for which Mar was